not scientific but only literary, that is to say, to be taken as pseudo-
facts only made imaginatively convincing to us and which cannot
be proved either right or wrong purely by scientific methods.
At best they can only be posed as questions to be answered and
to be verified or rejected by our individual experience of actuality.
To take a random example, the Doctors Dilemma sets out to
give us an inside picture of the medical profession. The question
now to be asked is, " actually are the doctors such wicked trades-
men?11; the verification and proof is for us to make. This is
made worse by Shaw's love of caricature, though caricature some-
times is more revealing than naked facts. The dangers of a naive
acceptance of Shaw's cognitive values is seen no where more
strikingly than in his adulation of the dictators in the 20th century
to the detriment of the democracies as in the Apple Cart and On
the Rocks. On the other hand the exploration in Saint Joan of
the predicament of the world-bettercr as contrasted with the peace
of mind of the person who says'* let sleeping dogs lie," the magnitude
of his problems and the inadequacy of the human instruments
for their solution, have as universal a validity as Canton's " better
to be a fisherman than a leader of men," or the archetypal agony
of Jesus, the Redeemer, who cries " O God, why hast thou for-
saken me!"
If the cognitive critique of value is one external standard
applicable to Shaw's plays, the moral critique is another, Shaw
called the theatre the Temple of the Ascent of Man, and an armoury
against despair; others have called his plays moralities. But
they are moralities of a peculiar kind which preach the intellectual
virtues like facing facts, or the pragmatic virtues of survival in
a hostile world. They are not of a piece but of many kinds which
may only be brought together under the general term of an open
morality, where rights are partial rights and wrongs partial wrongs,
where rights are wrongs and wrongs are rights. Such for instance
are the ambiguous solutions a Mrs. Warren finds for her dilemma
in Mrs. Warren's Profession; or an undershaft in Major Barbara;
or the Inquisitor in Saint Joan. Rufio's doubt in Caesar am/
Cleopatra which must occur to every ruler is an archetypal doubt
44 in what exact proportions should be mixed the methods of
government of a Caesar or of a Rufio?" Shaw the playwright has
enough of the Puritan left in him to embody in his plays a sense
of the ideal moral possibilities of life. There is also in them a
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